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Iranian influence on all aspects of Indian liter- 
ary and artistic culture in Islamic times, first in- 
troduced into the subcontinent by conquering 
Turkish rulers, spread far beyond religious bound- 
aries. Persian became the language of administra- 
tion and intercommunal intercourse in much of 
India. One of the lesser known aspects of the Ira- 
nian legacy in India is its imprint on early Sikh 
thinking and culture to which I drew attention in 
1999 in an essay on "Ran jit Singh and the Image 
of the Past." 1 

Some typical Sikh institutions such as the lan- 
gar were set up on lines following the Iranian 
Sufi model. 2 Important Sikh writings were co- 
loured by Iranian culture, if only in their literary 
mode. 

Such is the case with the Zafai-Ndme ("The 
Book of Victory"), the epistle in Persian verse 
written by the 10th Sikh Guru, Guru Gobind 
Singh, to the Moghul emperor c AlamgIr, as 
Owrang-zlb ("Aurangzeb" to Victorian writers) 
became known after mounting the throne. The 
metre, the style with its archaic phrases, and 
occasionally the mood, reveal the Guru's close 
familiarity with the 4/10th century "Book of 
Kings" [Shah-Name]. An even more marked 
Shdh-Ndme influence can be detected in the 
enigmatic Fath-Ndme ("The Book of Conquest") 
preserved in fragmentary form. 

That the mark left by the Shdh-Ndme on these 
epistles has not been analysed so far is no sur- 
prise. The "Book of Kings," a stylized history of 
the world centred on Iran written by Ferdowsi in 
fifty thousand couplets, was read and recited in 
all Persian speaking-courts. 3 Hindustan followed 
the Iranian model in this respect as in so many 
others. 



The discovery of at least one manuscript of the 
Shdh-Ndme with paintings executed in a thor- 
oughly Hindustani style around the middle of the 
9/ 15th century 4 proves that the Persian literary 
work was sung in regional courts long before the 
advent of Moghul rule in 1526. B. N. Goswamy 
who published the manuscript pointed out the 
difficulty of determining its precise regional prov- 
enance. Nevertheless, the Indian scholar felt "in- 
clined to place this manuscript in middle India," 
meaning the area of Mandu and Ahmadnagar in 
the Deccan. 5 

Another manuscript now in the New York 
Public Library published by B. N. Goswamy as a 
volume of the "Selections of the Shah-Name" 
illuminated in pre-Moghul times must be left 
out. 6 Its paintings date from the late 19th or 20th 
century. 7 But a number of manuscripts in frag- 
mentary condition dating from the later years of 
Akbar's reign and from Jahanglr's time prove that 
the Shdh-Ndme was well read at the Moghul 
court. 8 

Any writer striking a Shdh-Ndme note in a 
court milieu would have been sure to touch a 
chord, all the more so as the importance assumed 
by the Shdh-Ndme in the Iranian world and in all 
other lands where Persian was the language of 
literature and polished usage went far beyond 
that of a literary work. 9 1 have shown in the first 
of two monographs on the Shdh-Ndme that kings 
and their entourage tried to model their conduct 
on the attitudes and feats accomplished by the 
heroic rulers of Ancient Iran as sung by Fer- 
dowsi. Cases of princes reciting verses of the 
Shdh-Ndme as they rode out to combat are re- 
ported by historians of impeccable credentials. 
Shdh-Ndme verses were written on the friezes of 
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glazed revetment tiles that ran inside royal pal- 
aces of the 7/13th and 8/14th century. 10 Eulo- 
gistic titles such as "The Second Jamshid," 
"The Second Rostam," and others coined after 
the names of Shah-Name characters were inte- 
grated into the official protocol of rulers who 
thus felt they were reenacting the deeds of their 
Ancient Iranian role models. The role of the 
Shah-Name as a behavioural model for kings in 
part explains the Shah-Name tone retained by 
Guru Gobind Singh in the Zafar-Name, and also 
by the unknown author of the Fath-Ndme. This 
imprint in turn sheds light on the origins of the 
metaphorical designation adopted for themselves 
by the Sikh Nahangs [Nihangs, as the word is 
pronounced nowadays in India) the well-known 
martial community reputed for its fearlessness 
in combat. 

Part One: The Shah-Name and 
Sikh Poetry in Persian 

1. The Shah-Name Echoes in the 
Zafar-Name 

The Zafar-Name consists of one hundred and 
eleven Persian couplets, one of which actually 
paraphrases a Shah-Name maxim and names 
Ferdowsi as its author. 11 

It was written in 1 706 by Guru Gobind Singh 
who had already lost his two elder sons at Cham- 
kaur in the armed conflict that pitched the Sikhs 
against the Moghul armies. As all commentators 
have noted, this was a response to the treacher- 
ous execution of the Guru's two younger sons by 
Wazir Khan, c Alamgir's military commander, in 
breach of the solemn oath on the Koran taken by 
the emperor who personally guaranteed the safe 
passage of the Guru and his entourage. 12 In ex- 
change, it had been agreed that the Guru's forces 
would evacuate Anandpur, which they did. 

The same commentators, however, have given 
no attention to the literary characteristics of 
the Zafar-Name, let alone to the Shah-Name 
imprint. 13 

The Zafar-Name is composed in couplets with 
inner rhyme in the Motaqdreb metre of the type 
adopted by Ferdowsi for the Shah-Name. 

Like any Persian work in verse or prose, the 
Zafar-Name begins by celebrating God in a vi- 



brant profession of monotheistic faith to which 
any Muslim would unreservedly subscribe. The 
first line is slightly surprising: 

p ^ ^ju o^JU-r JUjf 

Kamdl-e Kamaldt-e Qd'em Karim 
Rezd-bakhsh-e Rdzeq Rahd-gu Rahim 

Perfection of Perfections, Eternal, Generous 
That grants Contentment, that nourishes, that 
liberates, that is compassionate 14 

An opening couplet is almost certainly miss- 
ing. One would expect the text to begin with the 
traditional invocation "In the name of," as is the 
case with the Fath-Ndme (see below). This is 
probably one of the reasons that induced the ed- 
itors of the Amritsar version of the Zafar-Name 
to consider the Fath-Ndme to be part of it. How- 
ever, as will be seen, this is made unlikely both 
by the style and the tone. 

The wording of the first few couplets is in- 
teresting. At times, the Guru uses Arabic loan 
words adopted in Persian to convey fundamen- 
tal Koranic concepts, and at others, he draws 
mostly or solely on the Persian vocabulary of the 
Shah-Name. In the first line, the qualifiers Ka- 
rim, "Generous," Rahim, "Compassionate," are 
Koranic adjectives defining some of the attri- 
butes of God — through which man is made cog- 
nizant of His Essence to which he has no direct 
access. In fact all the words, with the excep- 
tion of Persian -bakhsh in the compound rezd- 
bakhsh, "that grants contentment," are Arabic 
loan words. They convey Islamic notions even 
when used with a meaning that they do not have 
in the Koran. Qd'im is to be understood as "stand- 
ing" in the three chapters of the Koran where it 
appears. In the present case, it conveys the notion 
that God stands by Himself in eternity— God, un- 
like created beings, has no need for support. 15 

Rezd, the Persian pronunciation for Arabic 
ridd } , expresses a concept that is central to Su- 
fism, that of man's contentment with the lot 
assigned to him by God. In the 6/1 2th century, 
Mansur b. Ardeshlr Sanji c Abbadi Marvazi writes 
in his section "On contentment" in "On the Vir- 
tues of the Sufis" [Dar Mandqeb-e Motasavvefe]: 
"know that the [accomplished] man, as he at- 
tains certainty, is always contented with the di- 
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vine decree [qazd]. For the Sufis, there is no 
better attribute than contentment [reza] in all 
spiritual conditions [ahval]."" In the second cou- 
plet of the Zafar-Ndme, the Guru gives prece- 
dence to Persian words over loan words borrowed 
from Arabic. 



Amdn-bakhsh-o Bakhsande-vd Dast e gir 
Khatd-bakhsh-o Ruzldeh-6 Del-pazli 

He that Grants safety and Forgives and Succours 
That Remits errment and Gives sustenance and 
Raptures the Soul 17 

Only aman, "pardon," "safety," and khata, "er- 
ror " "sin," are borrowed from Arabic. 

In the third couplet, Persian words are exclu- 
sively used. This contrasted vocabulary in the 
opening lines celebrating God is unusual in Per- 
sian literature of the period. More precisely, the 
use of Persian words found in the Shah-Name in 
praise of God, that had long become archaic by 
the time the Guru was writing, has no parallel at 
that time. The intention was evidently to give 
the second and third lines the ring of the Shah- 
Name, and the aim is achieved: 



4- 



Shahenshdh-e Khubi-deh-6 Rahnemun 
Ke Bl-gun-o bi-chun-o chun bl-nemun 



The King of Kings that Gives what is good and 

leads the way 
That belongs to no species, has no cause, and 

has no analogy. 18 

The choice of the Shah-Name tone is unlikely 
to be a simple matter of literary preference. 
There is little evidence at that period of Reviv- 
alist tendencies. 19 

The Guru's motive must therefore be sought 
in the purpose of the epistle. It was addressed 
to the emperor, in Persian "King of Kings," Shah- 
enshah or Shahenshah, which made the Shah- 
Name tone particularly appropriate. 



More specifically, the intention was to make 
the Moghul monarch aware of his scandalous 
action when measured by the standard of his 
own Muslim faith. Doing so in the Shah-Name 
style allowed the vehemence of the reproach to 
become acceptable. As early as the second and 
third couplets, a thinly veiled allusion is made 
to the circumstances that prompted the Guru 
to send the epistle to c AlamgIr. In the second 
couplet, God is celebrated as "He that grants 
Safety," aman-bakhsh. Aman is a word with 
multiple connotations. It can be the "pardon" 
bestowed upon a captive or a person considered 
to have perpetrated a criminal act. Or it can be 
the "safe passage" promised in the course of 
hostilities— both meanings are recorded by the 
Hindustani lexicographer QazI Khan Badr Mo- 
hammad Dhar in his Arabic-Persian dictionary. 20 
Aman is what c Alamgir had committed himself 
to grant to the Guru's sons. It is worth noting 
here that aman-bakhsh is not usually found in 
the celebration of God. 

In the third couplet an equally unusual word 
is used in praise of the Lord, "Shahenshah," 
"King of Kings" or emperor. This title, normally 
reserved in Persian history for the Shah of Iran 
only, was given to Moghul rulers as a bombastic 
eulogy by their panegyrists. 

The juxtaposition at the beginning of the sec- 
ond and third couplet of aman and Shahenshah, 
two words unusual in the celebration of _God, is 
no accident. Together, they reminded c Alamgir 
that the only true emperor ("King of Kings") is 
God and that He does grant safe-passage— in con- 
trast to c AlamgIr who promised it but broke his 
word. 

That the Guru had in mind Ferdowsi's Shah- 
Name as he wrote his epistle is made explicit by 
the mention of his name when he cites a maxim 
towards the middle of his epistle to the emperor: 

<jl — l-o j — aJ jt-S .>9_> — ^ 

Che khosh goft e Feidowsi-e khosh-baydn 
Shetdbl bovad kdr-e Aharmandn 

How well did Ferdowsi of the fine exposition say: 
Making haste is the work of the devils 21 

This is not a direct quotation, but a paraphrase. 
Ferdowsi's words are: 
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o-^ gr' J $ — * is* * ^ '"' 

Shetab-6 bad! kdr-e Ahaimanast 
Pashimdni-e jan-o ranj-e tanast 

Haste and nastiness are the work of Aharman 
They are the remorse of the soul and the pain 

of the body 22 

An important subtext can be read into this 
quotation which points to Guru Gobind Singh's 
close acquaintance with the Shah-Name and his 
frame of mind as he rephrased the moral maxim. 
In Ferdowsi's text, these are the words of a wise 
man, Pilsam, spoken to Afrasiyab, the king of Tu- 
ran and preeminent foe of the Iranians who fight 
him under Keykhosrow's lead. Afrasiyab has just 
ordered the execution of the Iranian emperor's 
son Siyavakhsh (vulgarly "Siyavush") who has 
been wounded on the battlefield and captured by 
the "Turks." Incensed, Afrasiyab's own troops 
protest that spilling the blood of a man who com- 
mitted no crime against Afrasiyab is wrong. But 
Afrasiyab's brother, the evil Garsivaz who was 
once humiliated by Siyavakhsh, insists that the 
latter must be executed. It is at that point that 
Pilsam, the younger brother of Piran, advises 
against the execution and utters the maxim, in- 
sisting that Afrasiyab must take his time and 
carefully consider the matter. 23 Two officials, Da- 
mur and Gamy, who are scared, side with Gar- 
sivaz and, like him, press Afrasiyab to execute 
Siyavakhsh. They tell the king of Turan: "You 
have already crushed his army— Think how this 
king would act towards you." 24 Full of misgiv- 
ings, Afrasiyab retorts "From him, I myself, saw 
no crime with my own eyes— But from what the 
astrologers say— In the end, he will make trouble 
for us." 25 

In essence, this famous episode of the Shah- 
Name can be read as an allegory of Guru Gobind 
Singh's own experience. Afrasiyab like c Alamgir 
unjustly orders the execution of the son of the 
king who is fighting him. Afrasiyab in the Shah- 
Name is the king of the Turks and the Moghul 
emperors who prided themselves on their Timu- 
rid ancestry were also seen as "Turks." 

Obliquely reminding c Alamgir of the Shah- 
Name account of the unjust execution of Siya- 
vakhsh was particularly subtle. Afrasiyab in the 
Shah-Name is acknowledged as a great emperor. 



In his wrong doings, he is the victim of fate. 
While Afrasiyab's action against Siyavakhsh is 
exposed as criminal, the responsibility for it ul- 
timately rests on his evil brother Garsivaz and 
his advisers who panic. Lucid enough to realize 
that he should not proceed with the execution 
which is fundamentally wrong, Afrasiyab gives 
in to fear induced by his evil brother and court- 
iers. The implicit suggestion is that c Alamgir, 
like Afrasiyab, while committing a crime was 
also the victim of his bad entourage and fate. 

The Guru who so vigorously proclaims his 
distrust of the emperor denounces in the same 
breath the Bakhshi and Divan, as liars. The para- 
phrase of Ferdowsi's maxim found further in the 
text would have specifically called to mind 
Afrasiyab's bad advisers. 

C > <_il_> o-ij-i (^^L-^— c-l 

C j-j ,5;Ll_cl \j-t> 6 /> la_i 4_J 

Mara e'tebdrl bai-in half nlst 
Ke: had gavah-ast-o Yazddn yekist 

Na qotie mard e'tebdrl barust 
Ke Bakhshi va Divan hame kazb e -gust 

I have no consideration for this pledge 

Saying that God is my witness and the Lord is 

One 

I do not have an ounce [lit: a drop] of considera- 
tion for him 
For the Bakhshi and his Divan are all liars 26 

By weaving allusions to the famous Shah-Name 
episodes of Siyavakhsh's execution into his web 
of accusations of deceit and breach of faith, Guru 
Gobind Singh achieved a remarkable feat. The 
accusations founded on the Muslim code of eth- 
ics broken by the emperor retained their grav- 
ity, but by conjuring up echoes of the heroes of 
Iranian Antiquity defying each other they were 
transformed into an epic homily. They remained 
damning, but not insulting. 

More remarkably, the epistle appears to have 
been meant to deliver two distinct messages in- 
tended for different audiences. One was aimed at 
the Muslim literate elite at court while the other 
was specifically intended for the emperor. 
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That the Gum wished to be heard by Muslims 
is manifest in the first opening lines. After cele- 
brating God in words partly borrowed from the 
Koranic vocabulary and partly from the most ar- 
chaic Shah-Name Persian lexicon, Guru Gobmd 
Singh composed two couplets in praise of the 
Prophet. These have so far eluded the attention 
of scholars. 27 This oversight may be due to the 
fact that the Prophet is never referred to by his 
name, Muhammad, which does not appear in the 
text as it stands today in printed editions. 

Yet their wording rules out any possibility that 
the two couplets might have been composed in 
praise of God, as has been taken for granted. 
They read: 
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Shari'at-parast-6 fazilat mo'ab 

Haqiqat-shends-6 Nabi ol-Ketab 
Ke ddnesh-pazhuh ast-o sdheb sho c ur 

Haqiqat-shends-ast-o zdher zohur 

Shtfrf'fl-worshipping and endowed with perfection 
Knowing the [hidden] truth and Prophet of the 

Book 

Who seeks knowledge and possesses full aware- 
ness 

Who knows the [hidden] truth and whose maj- 
esty is apparent 28 

These qualifiers cannot apply to God. The Lord 
does not "worship/' He is the object of all wor- 
ship. He is the source of the revelation through 
the Koran on which the Shaii ( a or Islamic law, 
as defined by humans, purports to be founded. It 
is equally unimaginable to say that God seeks 
knowledge. God knows all. 

The virtues sung in these two couplets of praise 
are human virtues and he who possesses them is 
referred to in crystal clear terms as the "Prophet 
of the Book" [Nabi ol-Ketab]. Such a phrase, 
never used in connection with God, can only ap- 
ply to his envoy, the Prophet, Muhammad. The 
"Scripture," Kitdb, is the Koran. 

These two couplets use the language of Sufi 
esotericism. Sufi influence was widespread over 



the court milieu and among Persian-speaking li- 
terati at large. It extended far beyond the bound- 
aries of Sufi circles as such. The Sufi wording 
of the praise of God would have resonated with 
many Muslims at the Moghul court. 

The forceful conviction with which the entire 
doxology is delivered, enhanced by the musical- 
ity of the words and the recurrence of certain 
phrases which give it the ring of an incantation 
[Zdher-zohur, Haqiqat-shends, when referring 
to the Prophet) would have strengthened their 
impact. In these words of praise, the Guru pro- 
pounds fundamental tenets that are also those of 
Islamic mysticism. They are spoken by a saintly, 
unworldly ascetic, a true "darvish," as devout 
Sikhs themselves called him (see below). This 
would have been enough to win' the respect of 
the entire Muslim community. 

In one passage, particularly the first verse 
which unfortunately is evidently corrupt (con- 
flicting versions can be read in the Amritsar 
edition and the website text posted by Wing 
Commander Jasbir Singh of New Delhi), Guru 
Gobind Singh more specifically uses language 
that would have appealed to the most militant 
Muslim factions. 



Shdhenshdh-e Owrang e -zib-e samiri 19 

Ke ddrd-ye dowrast-o urdst e din 
Manam koshteam kuhiydn por fetan 

Ke an bot parastand-o man bot-shekan 
Bebin gardesh-e bi vafd'i zamdn 

Pasi- posht oftad, xesdnad ziyan 

The King of Kings precious [?] ornament of the 

throne 

Who is the sovereign of the age and who has 

faith 

I am the one who killed rebellious mountain 

dwellers 

They are the idol-worshippers and I am the idol- 



Consider the revolution of time devoid of loyalty 
When it turns upside down it causes harm 30 
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This is a vigorous condemnation, worded with 
biting irony (that is singularly stronger than the 
Amritsar version which, instead of the irony- 
laden samin, "precious," has an unlikely la ( m, 
"accursed," at the end of the first hemistich). It is 
the culmination of the recurring leit-motiv in 
the Zafar-Ndme, a true believer does not break 
his word, let alone an oath on the Koran. Earlier 
on, Guru Gobind Singh exclaims in verses: 

Har an kas ke imdn-parasti konad 
Be peymdn-e khod pish-o past! konad 

Man in mard e rd eHebdri na-ist 

Che Qor'dn- qasam } ist e l Yazddn yekist 

Whoever worships faith 

But turns his pledge upside down 
I have no consideration for this man: 

What kind of a swearer by the Koran is he? God 

is One 31 

The second couplet means that whether you 
give your word to a Sikh or a Muslim, the oath 
on the Koran is equally binding. We all worship 
God who is One — the inference, here, would 
seem to be that the Guru acknowledges the Ko- 
ran as the word of God in keeping with the teach- 
ings of Islam. 

Interestingly, the reproach heaped upon c Alam- 
gir by the Guru is couched in words that echo 
those used in the Shah-Name to cast approbrium 
on fighters who break their pledge. When blam- 
ing Rostam for having dragged him into the war 
that the latter wages against Sistan, Esfandiyar 
exclaims: 

t j£ j> p U i * oh j—*> 4-^ jjj-Sl-J-j 

S*(j-.a. jl j — f AUjI — *j O-i^ — **** 

Na ddni ke marddn-e peymdn-shekan 
Sota.de na-bd'shand e bar anjomanl 

Do you not know that the braves who break their 

pledge 



Are not praiseworthy in the eyes of their 

peers? 32 

The accusations thrown at the emperor are se- 
vere. Together, the first two couplets sound like 
a call to Muslims to reject the authority of an 
emperor who has turned his back on religion. 

The gravity of the indictment makes it the 
more remarkable as throughout the Zafar-Ndme, 
these lines included, another message specifically 
intended for the emperor is delivered, worded in 
Shah-Name language. It is not confined to the 
allusion to the Shdh-Ndme episode used as an 
allegory of the historical crime committed by 
c AlamgIr in allowing the unjust killing of the 
Guru's younger sons — an allegory which implic- 
itly puts part of the blame on the emperor's bad 
advisors. The second message is equally evident 
in the maxims that lace the Guru's discourse to 
c Alamgir. These are mostly worded in archaic 
Persian with a distinct Shdh-Ndme flavour. 

After bitterly saying that anyone believing the 
emperor's oath on the Koran experiences misery 
and humiliation, Guru Gobind Singh coins these 
first two maxims in couplets 16 and 17: 

j Aj -X_J I 4 — J I — uJ ^u-lJ T \j 1 — 0— fi» 

Homd-rd kasi sdye dyad be-zir 
Bar-u dast e ddrad, na zdgh-e dalir 

Kasl posht 6 oftad pas-e shir-e nar 
Na girad boz-6 mish-o dhu gozar 

If someone becomes the shadow under the Homa 
It is it that controls him, not some valiant crow 

If someone falls behind a male lion 
Neither goat nor ewe nor even gazelle passes 

between them 33 

When admonishing the emperor and again al- 
luding to the unjust execution of his sons, Guru 
Gobind Singh urges in pure Shdh-Ndme style: 

<*-i^ cr^ 0^ s. 0)-* 

& 4-» o$-> y-# Ih 
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Mdzan tlgh e bar khun-e kas bi darigh 
To-ra niz e khun charkh e rizad be-tigh 

Do not raise your sword and spill anyone's blood 

without regret 
Heaven too will spill your blood with its 

sword 34 

Towards the end, in a three couplet homily 
which begins in the then contemporary Persian, 
Guru G6bind Singh breaks half-way through, in 
the second couplet, into Shah-Name mode which 
utterly prevails in the third couplet: 



lj\s? } i_a1s ^ -i -b 



Kasi khedmat dyad basi qalb-o jdn 
Khoddvand e bakhshad bar-u amdn 

Cho doshman bar-dn hile-sdzi konad 
Bar-u khod Khodd chare- sdzi konad 

Agar bar-yek dmad(e) dah-o dah hezdr 
N r egahbdn e u-rd shavad Kerdegdr 

If someone respectfully presents himself with all 

his heart and soul 
The Lord grants him safe conduct [amdn] 
When the enemy devises ruses against the latter 
The Lord himself devises stratagems against 

him 

u ten thousand and ten come to confront one 

man, 

The Creator becomes his Protector 35 

An equally typical Shdh-Ndme imprint can be 
.recognised in the narrative passages of the Zafar- 
Wme. These come in the form of the Guru's 
turning memories of the recent event which 
lead to the killing of his sons in violation of the 
so emn promise made by the emperor. 

In the first evocation of the treacherous as- 
Nauitiaunched against him by 'Alamglr's troops, 
"ic Guru reflects on the bloody battle which 
n * lost to a hugely superior force. In couplets 



19-20 (43-44 of the Amritsar edition) the Guru 
explains: 



Goresne che kdri konad cheh y l e nar 
Ke deh lak bar dyad bar-u bl khabarl 

Ke peymdn-shekan bi derang dmadand 
Miydn tigh-o-tir-o tofang dmadand 

When famished what can forty males [= braves] do 
As a million pounce upon them without warn- 
ing 

Who promptly arrive in breach of the oath 
Who arrive in the midst of swords, arrows and 

guns 36 

Abruptly switching from the third person sin- 
gular to the first person, the Guru raises the dra- 
matic tempo in the three couplets that follow: 

joj — 4 1 oL — a _p L5 —fj\ — >^ 4 — > 



Be-ldchdragi dar miydn dmadam 

Betadbir-e tir-6 kamdn dmadam 
Cho kdr az hame hilati dar gozasht 

Haldl ast e bordan be shamshir e dast 
Che Qor } dn-qasam-rd konam e c tebdr 

Va gar na to gu'i man-in rd che kdrl 

I could not help charging in 
I came determined to shoot arrows from my 

bow 

When things are past any stratagem 

It is religiously licit [haldl] to draw one's sword 
To what kind of a swearer by the Koran am I to 

give credit? 

And if not, you tell me: what am I to do with 

him? 37 
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A pointed contrast is drawn here between the 
Guru's war against c AlamgIr, declared licit [haldl] 
in Islamic law, and the behaviour of a man who 
took an oath on the Koran and broke it — a crime 
punishable by death. Haldl, an Arabic loan word, 
is the qualifier used in canon law, the shari'a 
mentioned earlier. Once again one senses that 
the Guru's discourse is intended, among other 
things, to stir the Muslim community. 

After this commentary, the narrative resumes 
in words and with a rhythm that again give it a 
strong Shah-Name flavour: 

Jj-Lo I jjIj^-j ^ — — a i_5v_j 4 — i 
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Be-rang-e magas sdye-push dmadand 

Be-yek bdragi dar khorush dmadand 
Har an kas ze divdr e dmad borun 

Be khordan yeki tir 0 shod gharq-e khun 
Cho birun biydmad kasi z } dn hesdr 38 

Be-khordand e tir e -o begashtand kh w d^ 9 
Cho didam ke Ndher biydmad bejang 

Cheshid-[d] n yeki tir-e man bi-derang 

With the colour of flies, they arrived clad in 

shadow 

Suddenly, they broke into clamour 
Any one who came out from behind the walls 

Was struck by an arrow and drowned in blood 
When someone came out from behind the ram- 
parts 

He was struck by arrows, and was slain 
When I saw that Naher had come to the fight 
That one promptly tasted one of my arrows 40 

Several couplets down, the account of the battle 
reverts to Shdh-Ndme style in somewhat pedes- 
trian manner: 
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Basi ban [be]- bdrid-6 tir-6 tofang 
Zamin gasht e hamchon gol-6 [-o]ldle rang 41 

Sar-6 pdy e anbuh e chanddn shode 
Ke meyddn por-az guy-o chowgdn shode 

Taiankdi A1 -e tir-6 tarang-e kamdn 
Bar dmad yeki hdy-o huy az jahdn 

Eventually, so many javelins rained, and arrows 

and bullets 

That the soil took the colour of roses and anem- 
ones 

Heads and legs piled as thickly 

As if the battlefield had been filled with polo 

balls and mallets 
The whizzing of arrows and the twanging of bows 

Arose like a clamour from the world 43 

The Shdh-Ndme evocation reaches a climax at 
the end of the Zafar-Ndme. Guru Gobind Singh, 
inviting f Alamgir to consider the transient na- 
ture of the world of contingencies, rhetorically 
asks: 




Kojd Shdh-e Keykhosrow-o jdm-e Jam} 
Kojd Shdh-e Adam} Sepord [e] 'Adam 

Fereydun! Kojd Bahman-Esfandiydrt 
Be qalldb e /V/ 44 Ddrd dar- dmad shomdr 
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K % yek ham na mdnd [e] ast zende be gah 
Where are King Keykhosrow and^he_cup of 

Where is King Adam? He has been given away 

to annihilation, 
Fereydun! Where are Bahman and Esfandiyar? 

The count ended with Dara 45 [?] 
Where are Shah Eskandar and Shir Shah 

Not one of whom remains alive on his throne 1 

The memory of the most admired figures of 
Ancient Iran as celebrated in the Shah-Name is 
mvoked in traditional manner by the Guru to 
illustrate the vanity of fame. Keykhosrow, the 
dominant figure in the dynasty of the Keys [Key- 
anivan in Persian), leads the Iranians m the 
"Great War" against the Turk Afrasiyab and ul- 
timately defeats him. Jam or Jamshid of the 
mythical dynasty of the Pishdadiyan, is the first 
king of Iran according to the Shah-Name. In his 
cup, famshid sees the reflection of the entire 
world. He is the man who taught the Iranians 
.ill the crafts. That Jamshid and Keykhosrow 
should be gone is the ultimate illustration of 
the ephemeral character of power. Fereydun, the 
son of Keykhosrow, who was another great king, 
likewise vanished. Where are Bahman (his fa- 
ther) and Esfandiyar who persuaded the kings 
of the world to adopt the Zoroastrian faith and 
played such a part in the war against Afrasiyab? 
Finally came Dara who, in the Shah-Name, is 
slain by Eskandar. 

This rhetorical way of describing the ferocity 
of fate and the inevitable demise of all, high and 
low, is itself modelled on the Shah-Name. Key- 
khosrow thus laments in a famous distich: 

#ojd Tur-o Salm-o Fereydun ko] asti 
Hume na-padidand-o ha khdk e zast 

V\ here are Tur and Salm? And where is Fereydun? 
They have vanished, absorbed into earth 47 

Elsewhere, the Sasanian emperor Khosrow Parviz 
writing to Qobad, asks: 



9 fJlj 
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Koja Rostam-o Zdl o Esfandiyar 
Ka'zishan sokhan mand e man yad 6 gar 

Where are Rostam, and Zal and Esfandiyar 
From whom all that remains for us is words? 48 

The rhetorical questions asked by the Guru 
thus stop at the end of the first cycle of the Shah- 
Name, that of Ancient Iran steeped in the mist 
of myths. The inclusion of Adam, who is given 
the title "Shah," among the towering regal fig- 
ures of the past, is highly unusual. If any link 
is to be sought between "King" Adam and the 
Kings of Ancient Iran, this is probably in Sufi 
esotericism. 

Adam is thought of by Sufi esotericists as the 
Perfect Human [Ensdn-e Kdmel]. Sheykh She- 
hab ad-Din Yahiya Sohravardi, the founder of 
the Sufi path of Illuminationism [Ishrdq] writes 
in one of his parables about "Adam's Kingdom" 
[Mamlekat-e Adam] and "The throne of Adam's 
existence" [takht-e vojud-e Adam]. 49 In the Sufi 
perspective, the title "Shah" appended to Adam's 
name comes naturally. 

On the other hand, Sohravardi saw Keykhos- 
row and Fereydun as the true believers in God 
in Ancient Iran as the French scholar Henry 
Corbin was the first to point out. They practised 
in secret the "Religion of God" [Din Allah]. 50 
Sohravardi and his followers, the Illumina- 
tionists [Ishraqiyyun/Eshrdqiydn] extrapolated 
in this respect from a fundamental Koranic con- 
cept, that of "the religion of God" so often ig- 
nored by official Islam. This is the notion of the 
immanent religion, granted by God to mankind 
at all times, a concept no doubt as dear to Guru 
Gobind Singh as to all mystics. 

Esfandiyar too appears in one of Sheykh She- 
hab ad-Din's allegories. 51 Did Guru Gobind Singh 
have in mind the EshraqI speculations on the 
Shah-Name characters when he asked where 
they and "Shah" Adam were? This is possible. 
According to the Dabestdn-e Mazdheb, the 11/ 
1 7th century religious encyclopaedia compiled in 
Hindustan by the Mobad Keykhosrow Esfandi- 
yar, Sohravardl's works were translated from Ara- 
bic into Persian by Farzane Bahram b. Farshad. 
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The Mobad met him in Lahore in 1048/15 May 
1638-3 May 1639. 52 

Whether or not the Guru had in mind the 
Sufi allegorical interpretations of the Shah-Name 
characters, he conformed with the age old Ira- 
nian tradition in rhetorically asking where the 
Kings of Ancient Iran now are. From the earliest 
times, Iranian poets ask similar questions when 
meditating on the transient nature of power and 
fame. To mention but the most famous of all, 
they include Sa c adl, who was as avidly read at 
the Moghul court of Hindustan as in Iran. 53 

Guru Gobind Singh will have been well aware 
that asking such questions would stir the Moghul 
emperor. As he switches, within the same verse, 
from a semi-mythologized character of Ancient 
Iranian history to Shah Eskandar probably mean- 
ing Alexander the Great, to a ruler of flesh and 
blood of modern times relevant to Hindustan, 
Shir Shah Suri, the abrupt transition creates a 
dramatic effect. Whether steeped in ancient leg- 
end or still fresh in historical memory, all rulers 
vanish. The following couplet makes the point 
more bluntly. Even the greatest among the em- 
peror's own ancestors left this world as defini- 
tively as the heroes of Iranian Antiquity. Teymur 
("Timur" in Western writings), from whom the 
Moghuls were proud to be descended; Babar ("Ba- 
bur"), the founder of the Moghul dynasty,- Homa- 
yun who played a major role in introducing into 
Hindustan the art and literature of the then con- 
temporary Iran; and Akbar are also gone for ever. 
In its concision, the line must have powerfully 
resonated with ( Alamgir. 

Koja Shdh e Teymur-o Babar kojdstl 
Homayun koja} Shdh e Akbark kojdsti 

Where is Shah Teymur? And Babar, where is he? 
Where is Homayun? Shah Akbar, where is he? 54 

The two couplets relating to recent rulers come 
as punchlines to the entire set of allusions to the 
Shah-Name events. 

Apparently, the ringing message of the Zafar- 
Ndme was heard. Negotiations were opened. The 
emperor invited the Guru to come to court and 
issued an edict [hukm] ordering governors to es- 



cort the Guru to safety. Despite the past broken 
pledge, the Guru was on the move when the 
emperor died suddenly in February 1707. A year 
later, the Guru in turn left this world. 

There was a posthumous sequel to the tragic 
conflict, to the Zafar-Ndme, and to c Alamglr's 
belated response. The Sikhs and the Moghul 
court were sufficiently reconciled for Sikh troops 
to fight on the side of c Alamgir's sucessor Baha- 
dur Shah in 1708. But by then, the Moghul em- 
pire was coming apart. 55 

If the Zafar-Ndme is the most powerful Sikh 
poem in Persian sending back echoes of the 
Shah-Name in substance and style, it is not the 
only one. 

2. The Shah-Name Echoes in the 
So-called Fath-Name 

Another Persian epistle versified in the Shdh- 
Ndme metre came to light in the late 19th cen- 
tury. According to the Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, 
the text known today as the Fath-Name was cop- 
ied "around 1890" by one Babu Jagan Nath Das 
from a manuscript then in private possession. 56 
Regrettably, the said Babu Jagan Nath Das lost 
the copy which contained over one hundred cou- 
plets, as he later recounted in an unrelated con- 
text. Eventually, the author of the Encyclopaedia 
of Sikhism notice reports, "he reproduced some 
of the couplets from memory which he sent to 
Sardar Umrao Singh Majithi (1870-1954), who ar- 
ranged them in order." 

Copying down from memory and "arranging 
in order" is not the soundest scientific method 
of establishing the correct version of any text. It 
leaves the door open to omissions and slight al- 
terations. By the copyist's own account, the text 
as it now stands represents less than one quarter 
of the original. Two copies were made. Bhai Vir 
Singh (1872-1957) received one and published it 
with a Panjabi translation in the Khdlsa Samd- 
chdr of 16 July 1942. 

Sikh scholars may yet be able to trace the origi- 
nal which was owned by Baba Sumer Singh, ma- 
hant of Takht Sri Harimandar Sahib at Patna 
from 1882 to 1902. A critical edition of the text • 
in its integrality would undoubtedly improve our 
understanding of the Sikh work. The title by 
which it was originally known eludes us. Its pres- 
ent denomination, Fath-Name [Fdteh-Ndma in 
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Hindustani pronunciation], was coined in the 
h century 'nd is retained here for convenience. 
Even in Its fragmentary form, the ^-Name 
disXs some obvious characteristics. Contrary 
the Encyclopaedia of Sikhism states 
neither its "style" nor its "language" are really 
d c same as in the Zafar-Name. The composition 
S in a more systematic manner. There are 
no abrupt switches from fact to maxims from 
maxims to personal admonitions as m the Zafar- 
7&me Nor are there any repetitions of the same 
formula in consecutive couplets, which the con- 
ventions of Persian poetry do not allow. 

As a result the halting tone and vibrant emo- 
tion that give the Zafar-Name a compel ling poi- 
gnancy are lacking in the Fath-Ndme. The voice 
S self-confident and at times defiant. The per- 
sonality of a mystical ascetic comes through m 
the Zafar-Name. Here, the more aggressive tem- 
perament of a military man has left its stamp. 

The Fath-Ndme opens with an invocation to 
God that is curiously at odds with the esoteric 
notions expressed at the beginning of the Zafar- 
Ndme and ends with a hemistich challenging 
'Alamgir to come and fight like a man, equally 
different in tone from the objurgations in the 
/.afar- Name. 

There is even a fundamental difference on 
the metaphysical level between the two works. 
Throughout the Zafar-Name, Guru Gobind 
Singh delivers professions of faith and maxims 
to which any Muslim would subscribe. On the 
contrary, the opening couplet in the Fath-Ndme 
has a militaristic ring to it as well as a touch of 
material triviality that make it very different 
from the Zafar-Name: 
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Be-nam Khoddvand-e tlgh-o tabar 

Khnddvand-e tir-o sendn-o separ 
Khorfdvand-e marddn-e jang-dzemd 

Khoddvand-e aspdn-e pa dar havd 

In the name of the Lord of the Sword and the 

Battle-axe 



The Lord of the Sword, the Spear and the Shield 
The Lord or the Battle-hardened Braves 
The Lord of the Horses that Fly in the Air 57 

The writer taunts the emperor, trying to provoke 
him, in sharp contrast to the Zafar-Name, where 
Guru Gobind Singh claims his distress and out- 
rage. The author of the Fath-Ndme defiantly says 
at the end: 
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To az ndz-o ne c mat samar khor e de 
Ze jangi javdndn na bar khor e de 

You have tasted the fruits of comfort and pleasure 
You have not had encounters with fighting 

youngsters 58 

Taken literally, these lines would point to the 
profile of a writer other than Gum Gobind Singh. 
They suggest a young man, enrolled among the 
"fighting youngsters" [jangi javdndn]. That is 
corroborated by another couplet in which the 
author of the Fath-Ndme unceremoniously tells 
c AlamgIr how weak he is: 

To'! gorg-e bdrdn keshide agar 
Naham niz e shiri ze ddml be-dar 



You will be a wolf drenched by rain if 
I lay at your door a lion [released] from its trap 



.59 



The wolf drenched by rain is the metaphor of a 
predator weakened by age. The verse is an allu- 
sion to the custom of releasing caged lions on the 
hunting ground of Moghul emperors. A wet wolf 
is what the emperor will be, if the writer of the 
Fath-Ndme arrives at his door like a lion, the 
king of animals, in a finning rage because he has 
just been released from a trap. 

These would be surprising words, coming from 
Guru Gobind Singh. He too was an ageing man. 
The words "fighting youngsters" should then be 
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understood metaphorically. On the other hand, 
however vehement the Guru becomes when de- 
nouncing in the Zafar-Name the crimes com- 
mited against his sons; he does not utter abuse. 
Such discrepancies might seem to point to two 
different authors. Sikhs, such as Mr. Parmjit 
Singh, explain them by ascribing an earlier date 
to the Fath-Name, written immediately after the 
battle of Cham Kaur, when the Guru's indigna- 
tion at the unjust execution of his younger sons 
was intense. 

Interestingly, the connection with the Shah- 
Name is more apparent in the Fath-Name than 
in the Zafar-Name. It is evident from the two 
opening couplets which are modelled on the for- 
mulation of the first two couplets in the Shah- 
Name. Both even have a comparable musicality 
in the final rhymes. See p. 11. 
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Be ndm-e Khoddvand-e jdn-6 kherad 

Kazin bartar andishe na-g^zarad 
Khoddvand-e Ndm-o Khoddvand-e Jay 

Khoddvand-e Ruzi-deh-e Rahnamdy 

In the name of the Lord of the Soul and the Intel- 
lect 

Beyond Whom our thinking does not reach 
The Lord of [all] Names and the Lord of [all] Places 
The Lord who gives nourishment and shows 

the way 60 

The Fath-Name rhymes {-ar, in the first cou- 
plet, -a in the second couplet) closely resemble 
the Shdh-Ndme rhymes, respectively -ad and -ay, 
or -a as it would often be spelt in the 1 1/1 7th or 
12/ 18th century. The most telling indication of 
an intention to match the style and tone to the 
Shdh-Ndme is the opening in Be-ndm-e Khodd- 
vand-e, "In the Name of the Lord of," not found 
in later Persian romances. Taking for example, 
the five romances of the "Quintet" [Khamse] 
written by the most famous Hindustani poet in 
Persian, Amir Khosrow Dehlavi, none has an 
opening remotely resembling the words of the 
Shdh-Ndme. In Amir Khosrow's "the Alexan- 



drine Mirror" [A'ine-ye Eskandari] inspired by 
Nezaml's Shaiaf-Ndme which comes closest in 
style to the Shdh-Ndme among later romances, 
the first two couplets read: 

L5 _a>l— jol * J )l 1 j Jjl 




Jahdn-Pddeshdhd Khodd'i to-rd } st 

Azal td abad pddeshd'i to-id } st 
Goshdyande-ye cheshm-e binesh To'i 

Negdrande-ye dfarinesh To y i 

O King of the World, Lordship belongs to you 
In past and future eternity, Kingship belongs to 

you 

You are Him that opens the eye of perception 
You are Him that paints creation 61 

The choice of words in a number of Fath-Name 
couplets emphasizes the Shdh-Ndme tone. This 
is obvious in an address to c AlamgIr, called here 
"Owrang-zlb." The third couplet of the Fath- 
Name uses the archaic demonstrative of the 
Shdh-Ndme, [hamdn ku, "he who") and the ar- 
chaic verbal form be-ddd instead of dad, while 
the fifth couplet is in perfect imitation of the 
Shah-Name's style: 

Jjj ^LjoLj \j j-j $ — f oL_o — & 
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Hamdn ku to-rd padeshahi be-ddd 
Be-md dowlat-e din-pandhi be-ddd 

Na-zibad torn ndm-e Owrang e -zIb 
Ze owrang e -zibdn na bdyad fanb 

He who gave you Kingship 

Gave us a rule/state that is the refuge of reli- 
gion 
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l h c name Owrang-zlb [Beauty of the Throne] 
1 nc na does not become you 

In couplet 7, the harangue to <Alamgir goes on 
Jlntc Shah-mme style It uses the ancient 
IrZ kerdar-e zesht, "ugly action/' the obso- 
£££ fseresht for "nature/'; character/ and 
the ,rchaic verbal form be-dddi instead of the 
later dadh "you gave": 

/o fc&tf/c-e pedar-rd be kerdar-e zesht 
Bc-khun-e barddar bedddi seresht 

you defined [lit. "gave"] its character for the land 

of your father 
By your ugly action in spilling the blood of your 

brother 63 

Two lines down, in order to describe military 
•movements, the author of the Fath-Ndme com- 
posed these three couplets that have a truly epic 
ring worthy of the Shah-Name itself: 




— 1 



-iV IxOij-t' Dakan teshne-kdm dmadi 
Ze Meyvai* ham talkh e jam dmadi 

Bar-In $0 chon aknun negdhet ravad 
Ke tin talkhi-o teshnegiet ravad 

Chendn dteshi zir-e na'alet naham 
Ze Punjab 1 ' abet na khordan daham 

From the mounts of the Deccan, you came thirst- 
ing for success 
From Meyvar too you came with the bitter cup 

[of defeat] 

As \our eyes now look this way, 



That this bitterness and thirst of yours may go 
I will light such a fire under the horse shoes [of 

your steed] 

That of Pan jab I shall give you the watering, not 

a drink 64 

The "water" here refers to the watering of steel 
blades. The last couplet means: I shall make you 
taste the water of the blades of Panjab that can- 
not be drunk. 

As he continues to challenge c AlamgIr, the au- 
thor of the Fath-Ndme says in couplet 15, using 
the archaic verbal form of the present tense end- 
ing with the postposition hami and a Shah- 
Ndme set phrase, shir-e zhiydn "ferocious lion": 



.ol—fl-l-jl 3 J ) 



Cho shir-e zhiyan zende manad hami 
Ze to enteqdmi setdnad hami 

As a ferocious lion remains alive 
It will wreak its revenge from you 65 

Were it not for the Arabic loan word enteqdm, 
"revenge," the well turned out couplet could 
pass for a Shdh-Ndme quotation. 

Four lines away, the poet describes the two 
armies marching towards one another. In three 
successive couplets he resorts to nearly purely 
Persian vocabulary. The poetic effect achieved 
is poor but the attempt at striking a Shdh-Ndme 
tone is reasonably successful. Ashkdrd, "vis- 
ible," had long been obsolete by the early 12/ 
18th century. Razmgdh, literally "battle em- 
placement, Kdrezdr, "combat," even longer out 
of use, both come up several hundred times in 
the Shdh-Ndme: 

xJj_i [I] j\5LM p — Q — 1 \S»* > 
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Be meyddn do lashkai saf-dra shavand 
Ze dun he-ham dsh e kdrd shavand 

Miydn-e do mdnad do farsang 6 rah 
Chon-drds e te gardad-in razm e gdh 

Az-dn pas dai-dn c arse-ye kdrezdr 
Man-dyam be-nazd-e to ha do savdr 

In the lists, the two armies fall into ranks 

From afar they become visible to one another 
A distance of two leagues remains between the 

two 

As this battlefield is being ordained 
Now in that combat arena 
I shall come towards you with two horsemen 66 

Whatever the shortcomings of the Fath-Ndme 
which may partly reflect the circumstances of its 
transmission, its author's close acquaintance 
with Ferdowsi's Shah-Name is evident. 

In the Fath-Ndme as in the Zafar-Ndme, the 
desire to express thoughts or allude to events 
in Shdh-Ndme fashion proves that in Sikh cul- 
ture, the Shdh-Ndme was highly meaningful to 
the literate elite. The choice of the Shdh-Ndme 
mode would have been deemed doubly appro- 
priate by Sikh leaders, firstly because it was 
well suited to touch a chord with the Moghul 
emperor, and secondly because the Gurus them- 
selves acted like the kings of their community 
which in turn saw them as "shahs." This is ex- 
pressly stated in "The Book of the Treasure" 
[Ganj-Ndme] written by Bhai Nand Lai (or La c al 
as it is spelt in 11/1 7th century Persian), the 
great Sikh mystic and court poet to Guru Gobind 
Singh who spent his childhood and early youth 
in Ghaznl in the south-eastern Iranian area un- 
der Moghul control. 67 In it, Bhai Nand Lai hails 
Guru Gobind Singh as: 

Haqq-e Haqq-dgdh-e Guru Gobind e Singh 
Shdh-e Shdhenshdh-e Guru Gdbind e Singh 

Bar do ( dlam Shdh 6 Gur u Gubind Singh 
Khasm e rd jdh-kdh Gur u Gubind Singh 

Truth, cognizant of the Truth [= God], is Gum 

Gobind Singh 
Shah and Shahenshah is Guru Gobind Singh 
Of the two worlds, he is the Shah, Gur u Gobind 

Singh 



Of his foe, he shortens the life, Gur u Gobind 

Singh] 68 

The second hemistich says that the Guru is 
the sovereign of the King of Kings {Shahenshah) 
himself. 

Bhai Nand Lai ends his lyrical celebration of 
Guru Gobind Singh by echoing a traditional Sufi 
tenet: kingship is spiritual kingship. The darvish, 
the ascetic that has renounced the world, is the 
true shah: 

Haqq-e Haqq-andish Guru Gobind Singh 
Pddeshdh-e darvish Guru Gobind Singh 

Truth, that has God in mind, is Guru Gobind 

Singh 

A dervish king is Guru Gobind Singh 69 

In short, the Shdh-Ndme tone adopted by the 
tenth Guru in the Zafar-Ndme and the marked 
Shdh-Ndme style of the Fath-Ndme suggest that 
Sikhs would have seen the Shdh-Ndme as the lit- 
erary model par excellence for epic poetry. 

The continued influence of the Shdh-Ndme on 
Sikh thinking resulted, among other things, in 
the adoption by a Sikh martial community of a 
Shdh-Ndme metaphor as its name. They called 
themselves Nahangs, pronounced in present-day 
Panjab "nihangs," "crocodiles." 



Part Two: The Nahangs 
and the Shdh-Ndme 

The image of the crocodile used to conjure up 
ferocious courage goes back to the beginnings of 
Persian literature and the noun nahang, "cro- 
codile," is entered in early dictionaries. In lit- 
erature, however, the nahang metaphor receives 
unique emphasis in the Shdh-Ndme. There, it is 
repeatedly used in connection with heroes of ex- 
ceptional courage and strength such as Rostam. 
In later times, it continued to crop up at wide in- 
tervals and while distinctly rarer after the 7/ 13th 
century, it never entirely vanished. 
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1 Nahang in Iranian Lexicography 

1 ike many nouns referring to the animal realm, 
the word nahang is omitted in early Persian lex- 
icons such as "The Language of Ancient Irani- 
ws « \[oghat-e Fors], compiled in the mid-5/1 1th 
century by the poet Asadi Tusi, or "The Correct 
Usage of Ancient Iranians" [Sehdh ol-Fors] writ- 
ten in the 8/ 14th century by Mohammad b. Hen- 
diishah Nakhchavani. 70 

On the other hand, nahang is entered at an 
early date in Arabic-Persian dictionaries. That is 
the case with Adib Ya c qub Kordl Neyshaburl who 
wrote the "Book of Adequacy" [Kitdb al-Bulgha] 
in 438/8 July 1046-27 June 1047. Lists of Arabic 
nouns are arranged by category with their Per- 
sian equivalents. In the section on "Wild beasts" 
j iiba% the Arabic timsah is rendered as na- 
hang, n The same translation is repeated in an- 
other 5/1 1th century Arabic-Persian dictionary, 
'The Stairs" [Al-Mirqdt] which is attributed to 
AdSb Natanzi. 72 It is worth noting in passing that 
■\Jib Natanzi vocalises nahang with a fath or 
zebar over the ha, leaving no doubt that the cor- 
rect pronunciation always was nahang, not "ni- 
baBg" as present-day Sikhs pronounce the word. 

The equivalence of the two words continues 
to be recorded in later Arabic-Persian dictionar- 
ies, it appears, for example in "Epitomising the 
Words" [Molakhkhis al-Lughdt] compiled by 
Hasan Khatib Kermani in 938/15 Aug. 1531- 

2 Aug 1532™ 

In Persian dictionaries written in Hindustan, 
the word makes a notable appearance in the 
"Support of the Eminent" [Mo'ayyed ol-Fozald] 
hyShcykh Mohammad b. Sheykh Lad Dehlavi in 
925/1 5 19. 74 It is likewise entered in most Persian 
dictionaries written later in Hindustan, whether 
by Indian scholars such as Sarhindi or Iranian 
literati such as Inju Shirazi. 

Sarhindi who completed "The Course of the 
Most Eminent" [Maddr ol-Afdzel] on 7 ZPl- 
Heiie 1001/4 September 1592 under the reign of 
Akbar begins by saying that the word is found 
*n the Mo'ayyed. 75 Sarhindi then supplies the 
.doss "water lion" [shir-e dbl], explaining that it 
means "the unchallenged heroic creature in wa- 
ter. "It has also been used metaphorically of the 

. ord and the pen." As will be seen below, this 
reflects the traditional image of c Ali's sword with 
« »M«te spin lengthwise. Sarhindi notes that na- 

*S is called timsah in Arabic and sinsdr by 
^ People of India" [ahl-e Hindi In contrast 



to Iranian lexicographers and lexicographers of 
known Iranian stock writing later in Hindu- 
stan, Sarhindi says that the word is vocalized 
with a kasr [short "e"/"i" vowel] i.e. pronounced 
"nihang," adding "and some have said that it 
has two kasr" [meaning: "that it is pronounced 
nihing"}. 

The monumental "Jahangirian Dictionary" 
[Farhang-e [ahdngiri] which was completed a 
quarter of a century later by Mir Jamal ad-Din 
Hoseyn Inju Shirazi, the Iranian prince descended 
from the Inju dynasty, probably had even greater 
influence among the literati of Hindustan. 76 Like 
the Mo'ayyed ol-Fozald, the Farhang-e Jahangiri 
was composed as a dictionary of Persian words 
intended for readers of Persian poetry from Iran. 
Only a very few Hindustani poets writing in Per- 
sian are cited by Mir Jamal ad-Din. The Iranian 
lexicographer does not enter nahang as such in 
the main body of his dictionary, but lists three 
metaphorical phrases including the word nahang 
in the volume dealing with metaphors. They all 
describe a sword. Nahang-e zlr-e khaftdn liter- 
ally means "the crocodile under the hauberk." 
Nahang-e siydh is "the black crocodile," and na- 
hang-e hendi "the Indian crocodile." 77 

Borhan Tabrizi who compiled one of the 
most comprehensive Persian dictionaries ever, 
the "Trenchant Argument" [Borhdn-e Qdte c ], in 
1062/14 December 1651-1 December 1652 dedi- 
cated it to " c Abdullah Qutb Shah of the Dec- 
can." 78 Other than that, nothing is known about 
this remarkable lexicographer who wrote a Di- 
van (collected poems), now lost. Borhan's entry 
nahang is based on the Mo'ayyed ol-Fozald. 
He vocalizes the word on the model of palang 
"leopard," 79 telling us that by the mid-1 1/1 7th 
century, the pronunciation deemed to be cor- 
rect, "nahang," remained unchanged in Hindu- 
stan as in Iran. Borhan adds two metaphorical 
designations of swords to those noted by Mir 
Jamal ad-Din Hoseyn. One is nahang-e sabz, lit- 
erally "green/turquoise green crocodile," which 
metaphorically describes "an Indian blade and 
sword," and nahangdn-e niydm "the crocodiles 
in [lit. "of"] the sheaths" which "metaphorically 
refers to swords in their cases [kendye az sham- 
sirhd'i dar gholdf ast}." 

In Iranian encyclopedias, the crocodile is nearly 
always associated with Egypt, not Hindustan. 

Ragheb Esfahani, writing at the end of the 4/ 
10th century, tersely says in a two line entry on 
the "crocodile"(f2msilh in Esfahani's original 
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Arabic version, nahang in the 11 /17th century 
by Persian translation): "It is only found m the 
Nile, in Egypt." 80 

In the 6/1 2th century, Mohammad b. Mahmud 
b Ahmad Ttisi flatly states that "it is found in 
the Nile River." 81 Abu Bakr Mottahar Jamali 
Yazdl makes an identical statement in the Far- 
Tokh-Ndme, a general encyclopedia aimed at a 
popular audience completed in 580/14 April 
1184-3 April 1185. Driving the point home, he 
adds: "It is found nowhere else" [dar hich ja-ye 
digar na bashad]. 82 

In the 7/ 13th century, Zakariya b. Moham- 
mad Qazvlni, the author of the most widely 
read of all "Most Wondrous Creatures" ['Ajayeb 
ol-Makhluqat] treatises, writes in the Arabic 
original that it is to be found in the Nile in 
Egypt and the Indus River, in Arabic Nahr as- 
Sind, "the River of Sind." 83 However, in the Per- 
sian version, as recorded in later manuscripts, 
the name of the Indus becomes altered to an in- 
comprehensible "Arasiye," so printed in 14/20th 
century editions. 84 

By contrast, the authors of geographical trea- 
tises are well aware of the presence of crocodiles 
in India. The earliest mention in Persian occurs 
in the anonymous Persian version of Estakhrl's 
"Book of Itineraries and Countries" translated 
from the Arabic original some time in the 5/11 
or 6/ 12th century. 85 Remarkably, this factual 
knowledge left no mark on the Persian literary 
tradition. 



2. Nahang in Persian Poetry 

In poetry, the crocodile is a metaphor of the war- 
rior of fearsome courage that no one can stop. 

The image occurs several times in the "Book 
of Kings" [Shah-Name], mostly in the set phrase 
"brave crocodile," [delavar nahang], often fol- 
lowed by other metaphors drawn from the ani- 
mal reign: 



Pashang replied to his son: 
Afrasiyab that brave crocodile 

Is a male lion in the hunt 
And a war elephant in combat 86 



In another passage of the Shah-Name, which 
appears in the book of Keyka'us, the heroic 
princely warrior Rostam reproachfully says in a 
letter to the king of Hamavaran: 

'Tis not bravery to seek stratagems in war 
You did not go in like a brave crocodile 87 

Further down in the same book, Ferdowsl 
briefly describes a single combat pitching the two 
warriors Pilsam and Zange against each other: 



4— ' 



^!j> 4JLo_> a. 



The brave crocodile confronted the onslaught 
He charged on, an Indian sword in his hand 88 

Still in the Book of Keyka'us, Ferdowsi sings 
the bravery of Gordafarid, the daughter of Gozh- 
daham who is about to fight Sohrab. Fitted out 
like a warrior in armour, she defies the enemy: 

y> — a I J^—^ 6 L-*- UJ o^—irl J 
Ol J ^ blj-A)\ j>\ f J Ol j *— b 

— » o' — ^ ; 

She charged forward in front of the army like a 

hero 

She uttered a war cry like the thunder that roars 
Asking: who are the heroes and the warriors 

The braves and the battle-hardened chiefs 
Who will come forth and try me out 

In combat like a brave crocodile? 89 

In the same book of Keyka'us, when the invin- 
cible Rostam and Sohrab fight to the finish, they 
dismount and start wrestling. Then: 
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Rostam became annoyed, he lunged forward [lit. 

extended his hand] 
And grabbed that fighting crocodile by its head 

and hair 90 

Before the single combat that will pitch him 
against Rostam, Pllsam imprudently boasts to 
Plran: 

«_&43 {^- s : •^— s t u-^° 



If I fight that fighting crocodile 
I will not, by your good fortune, cause shame to 

the king 91 

Further on, as he engages Pllsam, Rostam taunts 
the Turkish warrior: 

vX-iV ^ — > Oy-f uh-* 

You shall now experience such blows from the 

fighting crocodile 
That you shall henceforth no longer clutch the 
reins charging into combat 92 

In the Book of Keykhosrow, the Turk Tizhaw 
is about to confront the Iranian warrior Bahram. 
His fellow soldiers warn him that they never saw 
such a fighter: 



i_^i_Jso ^yS J-aLj }S j-Jt> A—S' 

Weakly they approached the hero 

They arrived full of anguish and with darkness 

in their soul 
Saying: never did any such person come to fight 
In no river did we ever see such a fighting 

crocodile 93 



Yet another single battle pitches Rostam 
against a Turk called Puladvand. Warned that 
Puladvand while wrestling might treacherously 
use his dagger, Rostam tells his troops that his 
hands are strong and, indeed: 

And then he lunged forward like a lion 

He grabbed the fighting crocodile by its head 

and hair 94 

In the book of Keykhosrow, the Iranian em- 
peror gets off his horse Shabrang to fight the 
Turk Pashang. When the Turkish warrior sees 
Keykhosrow on foot, he in turn dismounts his 
steed: 



- 



When Pashang saw him on foot from afar 
The fighting crocodile came off his horse 95 

Of the numerous couplets in which plain na- 
hang is used without any qualifiers when de- 
scribing a fighter's heroic character, one example 
may suffice. Glv, who has downed Tezhaw, ac- 
cuses him of having harmed the ageing Bahram 
and shouts at his foe: 

cX^a J — *l — > f\j — ^ 5 — 3 j& — «« 



You need a prey like Bahram at war ? 

Now you see a crocodile of ardent intentions 96 

Many more verses could be added. There is little 
doubt that anyone familiar with the Shah-Name 
would have deemed the crocodile metaphor a 
highly appropriate denomination for fighters of 
unstoppable courage. 

True, the image continued to be used in Per- 
sian literature down to Safavid times, but no- 
where does it occur with anything approaching 
the emphasis it received in the Shah-Name. 

c Am c aq Bokharl who wrote in Mavara an-Nahr 
at the court of Samarqand during the second half 
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of the 5/1 1th and the early years of the 6/1 2th 
century uses the metaphor in much the same 
fashion as Ferdowsi. Several of his panegyrics 
celebrate the Ilak-Khan Shams ol-Molk Abu°l- 
Hasan Nasr b. Ibrahim Tamghach who ruled 
from 460/1 1 November 1067-30 October 1068 to 
472/4 July 1079-21 June 1080. 97 

In one of these, c Am c aq thus evokes the Ilak- 
Khan 's gallantry and prowess: 



u 5 ^ f% lis— % 5 < 



O accomplished rider in front of whom, in 
The battlefield ranks, braves become [like] preg- 
nant women 
You are a thousand armies in [but] one battlefield 
You are a thousand Rostam in a single cuirass 
You are a crocodile that devours bulls and a lion 

that crushes iron 
You are a lion that spills blood, an elephant that 
tosses heroes in the air 98 

In the second half of the 6/1 2th century, Asir 
ad-Din Akhsikati wrote several panegyrics on the 
Seljukid Sultan Mozaffar ad-Din Qezel Arsalan 
who mounted the throne in 581/4 April 1185-23 
March 1 186 and was killed in Shawal 587/22 Oc- 
tober-19 November 1191. 99 One of these opens 
with the couplet in the Mozdre ( metre: 

The celestial sphere did well to turn the ears of 
the world to this announcement: 
The crocodile of combats arrived like a tumul- 
tuous stream 100 

Around the same time, Nezami writing at 
the court of Shirvan, in the present-day Republic 
of Azarbayjan, also uses the crocodile metaphor 
when referring to extraordinary courage. In the 



Book of Honour [Sharaf-Ndme], the poet thus 
describes the fighter Palangar catching sight of 
Alexander: 

Palangar who was the commander of the Zang 
Understood that a crocodile had come out of 

the river 101 

Elsewhere, Nezami recounts the war waged 
by Alexander against the "RusI" ("Russians"). A 
"Russian" warrior comes out of the ranks to con- 
front Alexander: 



An old warrior rode out to fight 
Like a crocodile coming out of the depths of the 

river 102 

Ferdowsi's set phrase, deldvar nahang, "brave 
crocodile," occurs once in the Sharaf-Ndme when 
the poet describes a fearful "Russian" fighter 
throwing a javelin at a courageous horseman in 
Alexander's army: 

jZ—>j ^Ul c.a^j> ( JL_>_ 



He raised a javelin of diamond hue 
Steel and threw it at the brave crocodile 103 

Three hundred years later, the great poet Mow- 
land Ahli Shirazi composed several panegyrics 
on the first Safavid ruler Shah Isma c il who 
mounted the throne in 1502. In one of these, the 
poet intones in the Hazaj metre: 

If a fearsome crocodile like you brings wrinkles 

on one's brow 
This leaves no opportunity for the waves of the 

deluge to blow 104 
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The terror inspired by such a fearsome crocodile 
as the Shah does not leave the deluge any chance 
to blow and cause terror. 

The metaphor which was also used in prose oc- 
curs in historical chronicles. The historian Zeyn 
ad-Din Mahmud Vasefl gives a vivid account of 
life at the court of Herat under Sultan Hoseyn 
Mirza in the last third of the 8/ 15th century, 
and the early years of the 10/ 16th century. In 
one passage, Vasefl describes a huge reception 
given in honor of Sultan Hoseyn's Vizir, the fa- 
mous Mir c Allshir Naval. It was attended by all 
the men of letters and important people of the 
day. 

The literati were addressed by their host the 
day before the minister arrived. In his speech, 
the host refers to the forthcoming literary joust 
interlaced with quotations from poets and im- 
provised verses, of the kind that took place in 
such receptions. His address is couched in "or- 
nate prose" [nasr-e mozayyan] with its complex 
array of metaphors and images symmetrically 
balanced in rhyming phrases: 

You will fall into the stream of boasting of dis- 
putations and the bloodthirsty Tigris of con- 
tests of adversaries that have the temperament 
of a crocodile and of wits that have the nature 
of a dragon. Tomorrow, people's attention will 
be on you. Never did you experience nor shall 
you ever again see such an astonishing combat 
and formidable battle. 105 

*** *** #*# *** 

Inspired by a reptilian which was absent from 
the Iranian world, the crocodile metaphor had a 
semi-mythical ring in traditional Iran. To many, 
it must have sounded as fantastic and unreal as 
the dragon [azhdahd, ezhdehd, azhdar or, in one 
very early verse, azhdahdk), which also conjured 
up the image of unstoppable fighters. 



Rarer in later literature, the nahang metaphor 
was perpetuated in the memory of Persian-speak- 
ing audiences through the Shah-Name which was 
copied and recited at all Persian-speaking courts, 
from Turkey to Hindustan well into the 13/19th 
century. In choosing a Shah-Name metaphor to 
identify themselves, the fierce fighters that the 
Sikh nahangs were — and no doubt still are— re- 
mained true to the cultural tradition of Persian- 
speaking Hindustan upheld by their spiritual 
leaders, first and foremost among them Guru 
Gobind Singh. 

Notes 

A Note of Thanks 

This essay was written in response to the query of 
a Sikh colleague, Mr. Parmjit Singh, who asked this 
writer if the denomination Nahang/ 'Nihang of the 
martial Sikh community might bear any connection 
to Iranian culture. On being told that it immediately 
called to the mind the Shah-Name and its frequent 
use of the nahang ("crocodile") metaphor to describe 
unstoppable bravery, Mr. Singh pointed out to me that 
"a verse of the Shah-Name is actually quoted in the 
Zafar-Name." 

It was Mr. Singh who drew my attention to this 
epistle composed in Persian verse by Guru Gobind 
Singh, as well as to the Fath-Ndme probably written 
by him, Mr. Singh says, immediately after the loss of 
his son. Mr. Singh went to considerable trouble to 
supply me with copies of both works, and some basic 
references in a field of study which is not mine. It was 
he who persuaded me to put down in print my re- 
marks about the evident Shah-Name imprint on the 
Zafar-Name and the probable origin of the nahang 
metaphor. At my insistence, Mr. Singh kindly read 
through an essay written by a total stranger to the 
field of Sikh studies. 

It is only fair to dedicate these pages to Mr. Parmjit 
Singh and the Sikh community to which he belongs. 

1. A. S. Melikian-Chirvani, "Ranjit Singh and the 
Image of the Past," in The Arts of the Sikh Kingdoms, 
ed. S. Stronge (London, 1999), pp. 60-73. 

2. Ibid., pp. 61-62 and p. 242, nn. 3 and 4. 

3. Idem, "Le Livre des Rois, Miroir du Destin," Stir 
17.1 (1988), pp. 7-46 on the Shah-Name as a source of 
role models and eulogistic titles. See also "Le Livre 
des Rois, Miroir du Destin II: Takht-e Soleyman et la 
symbolique du Shah-Name," Stir 20.1 (1991), pp. 33- 
148 on the symbolical reconstruction of the palace 
Takht-e Soleyman under the sign of Shah-Name. 

4. B. N. Goswamy, A Jainesque Sultanate Shah- 
nama (Zurich, Rietberg Museum, n.d.). 
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5. Ibid., p. 33. 

6. B. N. Goswamy, "A Pre-Mughal Shah Nama 
from Jaunpur," in An Age of Splendour — Islamic Art 
in India, ed. K. Khandalavala and S. Doshi (Bombay, 
1983), pp. 122-27. 

7. There is no correspondence between the text 
written over and under the paintings, and the actual 
images. For example, in fig. 5, p. 127, the text begins 
at the top Tahamtan be-kin andar dvord ruy and ends 
at the bottom Ze pas kard Rostam hamangdh negdh, 
i.e. "Tahmtan pronounced [Tahamtan for the sake of 
the metre] furiously pounced on him" and "At that 
moment Rostam looked back." See Ferdowsl, Shdh- 
Ndme: he Livre des Rois par Abou'lkasim Firdousi, 
ed. and trans. J. Mohl, 2nd ed., 7 vols. (Paris, 1976), 
vol. 2, p. 460, 1. 328-33.— ed. Jalal Khaleql-Motlaq, 8 
vols, published ("Djalal Khaleghi-Motlagh") (New 
York, 1366/1988-1373/2005), vol. 2, p. 403, 1. 309- 
13 and n. 13. In other words, the text describes fight- 
ing episodes while the image shows a royal hunt. This, 
added to crude stylistic mistakes and inconsistencies, 
exposes the manuscript as Revivalist work of no great 
age, possibly of the early 1900s. Judging from photo- 
graphs, the writing too looks wrong. 

8. A list of some important Shdh-Ndme Moghul 
manuscripts or manuscript fragments is given in A. S. 
Melikian-Chirvani, "The Jewelled Objects of Hin- 
dustan," in Jewellery Studies (London, 2004), vol. 10, 
p. 28, n. 3. 

9. See Melikian-Chirvani, "Le Livre des Rois, 
Miroir du Destin." 

10. A. S. Melikian-Chirvani, Les Frises du Shah- 
Name dans 1'Architecture iranienne sous les II- 
Khdn, Studio Iranica, Cahier 18 (Paris, 1996), 128 pp., 
66 fig,, where twenty-one previously unrecorded 
friezes of large square tiles with Shah-Name verses 
are published. 

11. See Shrl Guru Gobind Singh, Zafar-Ndme, with 
versified Urdu translation by Nanak Chand Nazanl 
(Amritsar, India, 1952), p. 56, couplet 25-p. 142, cou- 
plet 134. The first twenty-four verses are taken from 
the Fath-Ndme considered by some Sikhs to be the 
authentic work of the Guru, but held by many to be a 
later work. 

12. J. S. S. "Zafarnamah," in Harbans Singh, ed., 
The Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, 4 vols. (Patiala, India, 
1996-1998), vol. 4, p. 450. See also C. H. Loehlin, The 
Granth of Guru Gobind Singh and the Khalsa Broth- 
erhood (Lucknow, 1971), p. 55. For a broader context, 
see J. S. Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab (New Delhi, 
1994, first Indian edition), pp. 78-79. 

13. Loehlin, The Granth of Guru Gobind Singh, 
p. 54, writes for example that "It is written in the 
Persian language, rhymed Persian at that." This is in- 
accurate. "Rhymed Persian" would describe rhyming 
prose, the so-called "ornate prose" [nasr-e mozayyan}. 
Loehlin seems unaware that the Zafar-Ndme is po- 



etry in masnavi form, i.e. in couplets with inne 
rhyme and in a standard metre [Motaqdreb). 

14. The text quoted here is the Amritsar version 
Occasional references will be made to the versioi 
posted on the Internet by Wing Commander (retired 
Jasbir Singh under the title Zafarnama: Zafar-Ndme 
p. 56, couplet 25. The first 24 couplets are those of thi 
Fath-Ndme. The faulty character of both versions i: 
illustrated by the very opening line which includes ; 
word, rahdq, that is not to be found in dictionaries 
The word rahd-gu substituted here is based on the co 
lour photograph of a page from the manuscript M/82' 
in the Punjab State Archives in Patiala, India, which 
owe to the courtesy of Mr. Parmjit Singh. The page 
calligraphed in a superb Nasta'liq script, carries th( 
first three couplets of the Zafar-Ndme. The substitu 
tion of rahdq-o/u for rahd-gu points to the oral trans 
mission of the text, leading to misunderstandings 
reciters with little knowledge of Arabic and Persian. 

15. In the Arabic-Persian dictionary compiled ir 
the 8/14th century by Mahmud b. c Omar az-Zanj 
as-Sijzi, Muhadhdhib al-Usamd', ed. Mohammad Ho 
seyn Mostafavi (Tehran, 1364/1985), p. 260, al-qdkrr. 
is translated as pdyande, "eternal." The same equiva 
lence is given in the Arabic-Persian dictionary com 
piled in Hindustan also in the 8/ 14th century by Qaz 
Khan Badr Mohammad Dhar, Dastur al-lkhwdn, ed 
Dr. Sa c id Najafl Asadollahl, 2 vols. (Tehran, 1349, 
1970/1350/1971), vol. 1, p. 487. 

16. A concept dwelt upon in Sufi treatises, e.g 
Qotb ad-Din Abo'l-Mozaffar Mansur b. Ardeshlr ol- 
c AbbadI al-Marvazi, Mandqeb ol-Motasavvefe, ed 
Mohammad-TaqI Daneshpazhuh and Iraj Afshar (Teh 
ran, 1362/1984), p. 111. See same text under the title 
Mandqeb al-Sufiye, ed. Najib May el Heravi (Tehran 
1362/1983), p. 80. See by the same writer, Al-Tasfiyt 
fi Ahvdl al-Motasavvefe ("Clarification on the Spiri- 
tual Stages of the Sufis"], ed. Gholamhoseyn Yusof; 
(Tehran, 1347/1968), pp. 88-92 on rezd as the "seconc 
degree" in the spiritual stages [ahvdl] of the Sufis. 

17. Zafar-Ndme, p. 56, couplet 26. 

18. Zafar-Ndme, p. 58, couplet 27. 1 correct the last 
word to bi-nemun, following the version posted or 
the internet. 

19. A rare exception is the ode [qaside] composec 
in the 1 1/1 7th century by Sa c ida Gilani in the mannei 
of the 6/ 12th century poet Anvari at the courts of Ja- 
hangir. See fahdngir-Ndme, ed. Mohammad Hashem 
(Tehran, 1359/1980), p. 272. See also A. S. Melikian 
Chirvani, "Sa c ida-ye Gilani and the Iranian Style Jades 
of Hindustan," BAI 13 (1999 [2002]), pp. 85-86 on the 
circumstances in which the poem was composed. 

20. Qazi Khan Badr-e Mohammad Dhar, Dastur al- 
Ikhwdn, vol. 1, p. 70: 

Al-amdn: To become safe ; to keep in good condition 
[lit.: "firm," ostovdr}. 
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On the dates of the dictionary compiled between 726/ 
1320 and 740/1339, see preface pages five-six. 

21. Zafar-Name, p. 126, couplet "100." Aharman 
(for Ahroman), the personification of evil in Mazda- 
ism, is always used in the singular. Here it is given a 
plural form [Aharman-dn] for the sake of the metre. 

22. Shah-Name, ed. Mohl, vol. 2, p. 398, 1. 2410.— 
ed. Khaleqi-Motlaq, vol. 2, p. 351, 1. 2199. 

23. Shah-Name, ed. Mohl, vol. 2, p. 398, 1. 2390- 
2410.— ed. Khaleqi-Motlaq, vol. 2, p. 350, 1. 2180— 

351 1 2199 

' 24. Shah-Name, ed. Mohl, vol. 2, p. 402, 1. 2442.— 
ed. Khaleqi-Motlaq, vol. 2, p. 353, 1. 2224. 

25. Shah-Name, ed. Mohl, vol. 2, p. 402, 1. 2445- 
46.— ed. Khaleqi-Motlaq, vol. 2, p. 353, 1. 2229-30. 

26. Zafar-Name, p. 70, couplet "37" (= 13) and p. 
72, couplet 38 (= 14). 

27. E.g. Sikh History from Persian Sources, ed. J. S. 
Grewal and I. Habib (New Delhi, 2001), pp. 98-99. 

28. Zafar-Name, p. 64, couplets 33 and 34. Previous 
authors have understood this line to apply to God. 
Shari'a as the Arabic word is written, refers exclu- 
sively to the religious law of Islam and "worshipper of 
[Islamic] Law" is a phrase that would never be applied 
to God. 

29. Samin is tentatively suggested. The Zafar- 
Name' printed in Amritsar has la'in, "accursed," 
"damned": see p. 134 couplet 113 (= 89). 

30. Zafar-Name, p. 134, couplets 113 {= 89)-115 (= 
91). In the second hemistich of the first couplet, the 
Amritsar edition has durast e dm ("far is the faith") 
which I take to be a misreading, possibly deliberate, 
for urdst e dm, just as Win, "accursed," was substi- 
tuted for samin, "precious." 

31. Zafar-Name, p. 106, couplets 70 (= 46)-71 (=47). 

32. Shah-Name, ed. Mohl, vol. 4, p. 652, 1. 3503. 

33. Zafar-Name, p. 76 couplet 40 (= 16) p. 78, cou- 
plet 41 (= 17). 

34. Zafar-Name, p. 120, couplet 89 (= 65). 

35. Zafar-Name, p. 138, couplets 121 (97)-123 (=99). 

36. Zafar-Name, p. 82, couplet 43 (= 19) p. 84, cou- 
plet 44 (= 20). 

37. Zafar-Name, p. 86, couplets 45 (= 21)-47 (= 23). 

38. Zafar-Name, p. 92, couplet 52 (= 28),_the first 
hemistich begins Ke blruh. I submit Cho birun on the 
basis of Jasbir Singh's website version. 

. 39. Zafar-Name, ibid., the second hemistich be- 
gins Ke- khordand which is meaningless. I suggest 
Be- khordand. 

40. Zafar-Name, p. 90, couplets 50 (= 26) 51 (= 27), 
p. 92 couplets 52 (= 28), 53 (= 29). 

41. Zafar-Name, p. 100, couplet 60 (= 36) omits the 
letter vav for o, "and," between gol and Idle. 

42. Zafar-Name, p. 100, couplet 62 (= 38) has 
tarangar. 

43. Zafar-Name, p. 100, couplets 59 (= 35)-62 (38). 



44. Zafar-Name, p. 140: in couplet 128 (= 104) the 
second hemistich begins Na enqeldb Ddrd which 
does not scan. If the diacritical dot over the first letter 
is placed underneath, making it read "Be" and the 
alif-nun of enqeldb is removed, the verse begins Be- 
qallab literally "On Dara's hook" which is doubtful 
unless it matches some regional colloquial usage. 

45. This is guess work rather than translating. Bet- 
ter scholars may succeed in restoring the original Per- 
sian text, evidently altered by successive misreadings. 

46. Zafar-Name, p. 140, couplets 127 (= 103)-129 
(= 105). 

47. Shah-Name, ed. Mohl, vol. 2, p. 590, 1. 378.— 
ed. Khaleqi-Motlaq, vol. 2, p. 24, 1. 359. I follow the 
latter where the second hemistich begins Hame 
("All") rather than Kami. 

48. Shah-Name, ed, Mohl, vol. 7, p. 382, 1. 330. 

49. Shehab ad-Din Yahiya Sohravardi, Fi Haqiqat 
al- ( Eshq yd Mo'nes ol-'Oshdq ("The Truth of Love or 
The Lovers' Companion" ["Lover," to be understood 
as "lover of God" = "mystic"]) in Sayyed Hoseyn 
Nasr, ed., with a French preface and analysis by Henry 
Corbin, Majmu e e-ye Mosannafdt-e Sheykh-e Eshrdq 
("Collected Works of the Master of Illuminationism"), 
2nd ed. (Tehran," 1976-1977) vol. 3, p. 270, 1. 9-10. For 
a French translation, see H. Corbin, "Le vade-mecum 
des fideles d' Amour," in L'Ar change empourpre (Paris, 
1976), p. 304. 

50. See Sheykh Shihab od-DIn Yahiya Sohravardi, 
Alvdh-e 'Emadl ("The <Emadian Tablets"), in Majmu e 
e-ye Mosannafdt-e Sheykh-e Eshrdq, vol. 3, pp. 186-87. 

51. MajmW e-ye Mosannafdt-e Sheykh-e Eshrdq, 
vol. 3, pp. 233-34.— Corbin, L'Archange empourpre, 
pp. 193-200. 

52. Mentioned by Corbin in his French introduc- 
tion to vol. 2 of Maimu c e-ye Mosannafdt-e Sheykh-e 
Eshrdq, p. 61. 

53. Bustdn-e Sa c adi, ed. Gholamhoseyn YusofI, 2nd 
ed. (Tehran, 1363/1984), p. 56, 1. 558-59: 

Who do you know among the sovereigns of the 

Iranians 

From the time of Fereydun and Zahhak and Jam 
Whose throne and kingdom did not decline 
Nothing stays but the Kingdom of God the Exalted 



Concerning the manuscripts of Sa c adi copied for the 
court in Hindustan, see the Bustan copied in admirable 
Nasta'aliqby c Abd or-Rahim al-Harawl/Heravi in 1014/ 
1605-1606 in Agra, latterly superbly published by Abo- 
lala Soudavar, Art of the Persian Courts [Washington, 
1992), pp. 339-53. The 1014/1605-1606 Bustan was 
first published by Ivan Stchoukine, "Un Bustan de Sadi 
Illustre par des Artistes Moghols," in RAA 11 (1937), 
pp. 68-74. 
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A manuscript of Sa c adi's collected works [Kolliyat] 
undoubtedly calligraphed and illuminated in the impe- 
rial studio during the early 1600s, signed by the same 
c Abd or-Rahim Heravi, was published by Anthony 
Welch in A. Welch and S. C. Welch, Arts of the Islamic 
Book: The Collection of Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan 
(Ithaca, 1982), pp. 191-97. Several imperial manu- 
scripts of Sa^di's work could be cited. 

54. Zafar-Name, p. 142, couplet 130 (=106). 

55. On the succession of historical events see Jit 
Singh Sital, entry Zafarnamah in the Encyclopaedia 
of Sikhism, ed. H. Singh, 4 vols. (Patiala, India, 1996- 
1998), vol. 4, pp. 451-52 and entry Guru Gobind 
Singh, vol. 2, pp. 91-92. 

56. See Jit Singh Sital, entry Fatehnamah in the En- 
cyclopaedia of Sikhism, vol. 2, p. 20. 

57. Zafar-Name, p. 18, couplet 1, p. 20, couplet 2. 

58. Zafar-Name, p. 52, couplet 23. 

59. Zafar-Name, p. 48, couplet 18. 

60. Shah-Name, ed. Mohl, vol. 1 p. 4, 1. 1-2.— ed. 
Khaleqi-Motlaq, vol. 1, p. 3, 1. 1-2. 

61. Khamse-ye Amir Khosrow-e Dehlavi, ed. Amir 
Ahmad AshrafI (Tehran, 1362/1983), p. 406, 1. 1-2. 

62. Zafar-Name, p. 22 couplets and p. 26 couplet 5. 

63. Zafar-Name, p. 30 couplet 7. 

64. Zafar-Name, p. 40, couplet 11; p. 42, couplet 
12; p. 44, couplet 13. 

65. Zafar-Name, p. 46, couplet 15. The first hemi- 
stich incorrectly begins in the Amritsar edition with 
chon, "as," instead of cho, required by the metre. 

66. Zafar-Name, p. 50, couplets 20-21, and p. 52, 
couplet 22. 

67. The Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, vol. 3, pp. 
195-96. 

68. Bhai Nand Lai, Ganjnama [= Ganj-Name], in 
Tasnifat-i- "Goya," Persian Writings of Bhai Nand 
Lai "Goya, " Court Poet of Shri Guru Gobind Singh, 
ed. Mahan Singh Gyani (Amritsar, India, Khalsa Sa- 
machar, April 1963), p. 113, 1. 8-9. 

69. Bhai Nand Lai, Ganj-Name, p. 114, 1. 11. 

70. Asadi Tusi, Loghat-e Fors, ed. Mohammad Da- 
birsiyaqi (Tehran 1336/1957). Abu Mansur Ahmad b. 
c Ali Asadi Tusi, Loghat-e Fors, ed. Fathollah Mot- 
jaba'i and c Ali-Ashraf Sadeqi. — Mohammad b. Hen- 
dushah Nakchavani, Sehah ol-Fors, ed. <Abd ol- c Ali 
Ta ( atl (Tehran 1341/1963). 

ll.Adib Ya f qub Kordl Neyshaburi, Kitab al- 
Bulgha, ed. Mojtaba Minovi and Fimz Harirchi (Teh- 
ran, 2535 sh./1976), p. 244. 

72. Badi c uz-Zaman Adib Natanzi, al-Mirqat, ed. 
Dr. Sayyed Ja c afar Sajjadi (Tehran 1346/1967), p. 106. 

73. Hasan Khatib Kermani, Molakhkhis al-Lughat, 
ed. Sayyed Mohammad Dabirsiyaqi and Gholam- 
hoseyn Yusofi (Tehran 1362/1983), p. 14. 

74. So named by the editor of Allahdad Feyzi Sar- 
hindi b. Asad al- c olamd c Alishir al-Sarhindi, Maddr ol- 
Afdzel, ed. Dr. Baqer, 4 vols. (Lahore, 1337/1959-1349/ 



1970), in the introduction page zd. The great Iranian 
lexicographer Dr. Sayyed Mohammad DabirsiyaqI 
names him simply Mohammad-e Lad, "Mohammad 
son of Lad." 

75. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 327. 

76. Mir Jamal ad-Din Hoseyn b. Fakhr ad-Din Hasan 
Inju Shirazi, Farhang-e Jahdngiri, ed. Dr. Rahim c Afifi 
3 vols. (Mashad, 1351/1972-1354/1975). 

77. Farhang-e Jahdngiri, vol. 3, p. 329. 

78. Ibn Khalaf Tabriz! Mohammad Hoseyn mota- 
khalles be [known as] Borhan, Borhdn-e Qdte', ed. 
Mohammad ( Abbasi (Tehran, 1344/1 965), preface p. 36^ 

79. Borhdn-e Qdte', p. 1160. 

80. Abo'l-Qasem Hosayn b. Mohammad Ragheb 
Esfahani, Muhddirdt al-Udaba' wa Muhdwirdt ash- 
Shu'ard wa > l-Bulaghd } , ed. Ibn ash-Sheykh Hasan al- 
Fayyumi Ibrahim (Cairo, 1326/1908-1909).— Moha 
mad Saleh Qazvini, Navdder ("Rarities," Persian 
translation, llth/17th c), ed. Ahmad Mojahed (Teh- 
ran, 1371/1993) p. 419, 1. 11-13. 

81. Mohammad b. Mahmud b. Ahmad motakhalles 
Tusi, c Ajdyeb ol-Makhluqat va Ghardyeb ol-Mowju- 
dat, ed. Manuchehr Sotude (Tehran, 1382/2003), p. 607, 
1. 19. 

82. Abu Bakr Mottahar Jamali Yazdi, Farrokh-Ndme, 
ed. Iraj Afshar (Tehran 1346/1967), p. 107, 1. 18-19. 

83. Zakariyya b. Muhammad b. Mahmud al-Qaz^ 
vini, 'Ajd'ib al-Makhluqdt wa Qard'ib al-Mawjudat, 
ed. printing house of Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi (Cairo, 
1376 H./1957), p. 87,1. 21-22. 

84. Zakariyab. Mohammad b. Mahmud al-Muka: 
muni al-Qazvini, c Ajdyeb ol-Makhluqdt, 2nd ed. (Tei 
ran, 1361/1982), p. 139, 1. 7. 

85. Abu Es'haq Ebrahim Estakhri, anon, trans., 
Masdlek va Mamalek, ed. Iraj Afshar (Tehran, 1340/ 
1961), p. 153, where the river Mehran in Sind [= t] 
Indus] is said to have crocodiles. 

86. Shah-Name, ed. Mohl, vol. 1, p. 390, 1. 111. 
ed. Khaleqi-Motlaq. vol. 1, p. 292, 1. 98. 

87. Shah-Name, ed. Mohl, vol. 2, p. 24, 1. 232.- 
ed. Khaleqi-Motlaq, vol. 2, p. 82, 1. 208 ending wit 
palang (= leopard) instead of nahang, but four i: 
portant manuscripts used by Khaleqi-Motlaq hav 
nahang. 

88. Shdh-Ndme, ed. Mohl, vol. 2, p. 62, 1. 690. 
Khaleqi-Motlaq, vol. 2, p. Ill in footnote, 1. 23. 

89. Shah-Name, ed. Mohl, vol. 2, p. 96, 1. 279-81.— 
ed. Khaleqi-Motlaq, vol. 2, p. 132, 1. 184-85. Mohl's 
1. 281 mentioning the brave crocodile is missing 
Khaleqi-Motlaq, who notes p. 132, n. 24 that the cm 
plet occurs in manuscripts ldm-yd and bd. 

90. Shdh-Ndme, ed. Mohl, vol. 2, p. 166, 1. 1149.— 
ed. Khaleqi-Motlaq, vol. 2, p. 185, 1. 851. I follow 
Mohl who retains palang although several manu- 
scripts have nahang. 

91. Shdh-Ndme, ed. Mohl vol. 2, p. 454, 1. 258— ed. 
Khaleqi-Motlaq, vol. 2, p. 386, 1. 244. 
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n Shah-mme, ed. Mohl, vol. 2, p. 456, 1. 289-ed. 

^S«ed'MoH vol. 2, p. 690,1. 1548- 
■ . id Khaleql-Motlaq, vol. 3, p. 93, I. 1099-1100. 
; ,' Icui-Motlaq prefers be-mosti to Mohl's be-sosti 
.'inch is also found in two major manuscripts (p. 93, 

^w'shdh-Name, ed. Mohl, vol. 3, p. 258, 1. 1408- 
I Khaleqi-Motlaq, vol. 3, p. 277, 1. 2779. I follow 
Ith q-qi-Motlaq who has in the first hemistich chon 
<hli chang rather than Mohl's chon shir-e jang. 

95 Shdh-Ndme, ed. Mohl, vol. 4, p. 62, 1. 687.— ed. 
Khaleql-Motlaq, vol. 4, p. 214, 1. 672. 

94 thdh-Ndme, ed. Mohl, vol. 2, p. 696, 1. 1625. — 
ed. Khaleql-Motlaq, vol. 3, p. 97, 1. 1174. I follow the 
litter rather than Mohl who has a meaningless 
Shekar-e to Bahrain bdshad be jang instead of bay ad. 

97. Div&n-e ( Am'aq-e Bokhdri, ed. Sa c id Naflsi 
, I'Jiran, n.d.), p. 31. 

98. Dlvan-e e Am ( aq, p. 187, couplets 636-38. Naflsi 
h.i> huh, "mountain." This would imply the repeti- 
tion within the couplet of the same word with the 

ame meaning, barely toned down by its inclusion in 
compound name, kuh- owbar in the first place, kuh- 
■■■■\:n in the second. The conventions of Persian po- 
etry do not allow the repetition of the same word in 
the same verse without a change in meaning. I there- 
fote suggest kuh, "mountain," is a misreading for 
..".v, "bull" and "hero." The spelling of kuh and gawl 



gow is identical [kaf and gaf are not differentiated in 
early spelling), barring the single letter hd } in kuh, 
which is a small circle, often reduced to a dot. Stains 
in old manuscripts are easily mistaken for a single 
ha\ 

99. Dlvan-e Asir ad- Din Akhsikati, ed. Rokh ad- 
Dln Homayun-Farrokh (Tehran 1337/1958). On the 
dates of the ruler, see preface pages eighty-five- 
eighty-seven. 

100. Dlvan-e Asii ad-Din Akhsikati, p. 16, 1. 16 
with the warning by the editor that it occurs in only 
one manuscript. The same ode [qaside] was included 
in the divan of Jamal ad-Din Mohammad b. c Abd 
or-Razzaq EsfahanI by Hasan Vahld Dastgerdi in his 
edition printed in Tehran, 1320/1941, pp. 40-43. In 
his preface, however, the eminent scholar placed it 
among the "poems of dubious authorship," specifying 
that in one early anthology, it appears under the name 
of Asir ad-Din Akhsikati. The two poets were broadly 
contemporary. 

101. Hakim NezamI, Sharaf-Name, ed. Hasan 
Vahld Dastgerdi (Tehran, n.d.), p. 122, 1. 2. 

102. Sharaf-Name, p. 455, 1. 16. 

103. Sharaf-Name, p. 461, 1. 5. 

104. Kolliydt-e Ash c dr-e Mowlana Ahli-e Shirdzi, ed. 
Hamed Rabbanl (Tehran 1344/1965), p. 418, 1. 8577. 

105. Zeyn ad-Din Mahmud Vasefl, Baddy e ( ol- 
Vaqdye ( , ed. A. Boldyrev, 2 vols. (Tehran, 1349/1970- 
1350/1971), vol. 1, p. 406, 1. 15-19. 
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